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Now  that  November  is  here,  the  time  has  arrived  for  taking  thought 
about  winter  meals  that  will  aid  the  family' s  health  during  the  cold  weather. 
And  that  seems  to  be  what  a  good  many  of  my  listeners  are  doing,  judging  from 
the  letters  that  have  been  arriving  lately. 

Eor  example,   suppose  I  read  you  a  letter  from  a  lady  whose  problem  is 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  low-cost  diet.     She  writes:     "I  have  to  feed  my 
family  on  a  small  amount  of  money,  but,  of  course,   I  want  to  provide  meals  that 
are  adequate  as  well  as  low  in  cost.     Could  you  give  me  an  idea  of  how  many 
fruits  and  vegetables  a  family  really  needs  to  eat  in  winter?    And  could  you 
also  tell  me  which  are  most  important?" 

The  answer  to  this  listener's  question  appears  on  page  17  of  the  new 
Department-of-Agriculture  publication  called  "Diets  to  Eit  the  Family  Income," 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1757. 

First,  about  the  vegetables  and  fruits  that  are  very  important  in  the 
diet,  the  bulletin  says:     "Leafy,  green  and  yellow-colored  vegetables,  tomatoes 
and  citrus  fruits  are  among  the  most  highly  valued  of  all  vegetables  and  fruits 
for  their  minerals  and  vitamins.     It  is  for  their  vitamin  A  and  iron  especially, 
but  also  for  vitamin  G  that  the  green  leafy  vegetables,  the  other  green  kinds, 
and  the  yellow  ones  should  be  included  frequently  in  the  diet.     In  low-cost 
diets  it  is  especially  important  to  include  vegetables  rich  in  iron." 

How  many  of  these  iron-rich  vegetaoles  does  the  family  need?  Answer: 
"Some  kind  of  greens  should  be  used  at  least  once  a  week,  preferably  twice, 
as  part  of  the  quota  of  leafy,  green  and  yellow  vegetables.     The  dried  beans 
in  low-cost  market  orders  also  help  to  bring  up  the  iron  content  of  these  diets." 

What  about  fruits  and  vegetables  to  provide  vitamins  B  and  C?    Says  the 
bulletin:     "All  fruits  and  vegetables  furnish  a  little  of  vitamin  B.     For  vita- 
min C,  tomatoes  and  citrus  fruits,  raw  cabbage  and  raw  turnips  are  valuable. 
On  a  diet  limited  in  variety,  a  young  child  should  have  k  to  6  tablespoons  of 
orange  juice  daily  as  his  part  of  the  family  quota  of  tomatoes  and  citrus  fruit. 
During  the  winter  months,  oranges  and  grapefruit  usually  cost  so  little  that 
most  families  can  afford  some  each  week.     But  much  of  the  year,  canned  tomatoes 
take  the  place  of  citrus  fruit  and  of  fresh  tomatoes  for  families  whose  food 
money  is  scarce. 
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"Since  vitamin  C  is  easily  destroyed  by  heat  (except  in  the  case  of 
acid  foods)  some  raw  fruits  or  tomatoes  (raw,   cooked  or  canned)  "belong  to  the 
family  diet  every  day.     Quick  cooking  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
water  saves  much  of  the  vitamin  and  mineral  content  of  vegetables." 

Now  a  point  or  two  about  which  vegetables  to  choose  when  you  haven '.t 
too  much  money  to  spend.     Again  quoting  the  bulletin:     "The  selection  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  with  reference  to  their  cost  depends  upon  the  season  of  the  year 
and  other  conditions  that  affect  the  market  prices  of  these  foods.  Families 
on  a  liberal  diet  have  considerable  choice  during  each  season,  and  for  a  very 
liberal-  diet,  any  fresh  fruit  or  vegetable  on  the  market  can  be  chosen.  But 
for  families  of  very  low  income,  some  fruits  and  vegetables  are  rarely  if  ever 
cheap  enough  unless  they  can  be  grown  in  the  family  garden.     For  instance, 
broccoli,  brussels  sprouts,  asparagus,  and  fresh  pineapple  are  usually  more 
expensive  when  bought  on  the  market  than  kale,  cabbage,  carrots,  onions, 
potatoes  and  apples,  which  furnish  similar  food  values.    Many  perishable  foods 
are  luxuries  out  of  season,  so  belong  in  low-cost  meals  only  when  the  market 
is  flooded  and  the  price  is  very  low." 

I  think  this  listener  and  several  others  who  have  inquired  about  buying 
canned  vegetables  for  winter  meals  will  be  interested  in  the  answer  given  by 
the  bulletin.     Quoting  once  more,   "Many  canned  vegetables  and  fruits  are  at 
some  seasons  much  cheaper  than  the  corresponding  product  in  its  fresh  state 
and  have  the  advantage  also  of  requiring  very  little  fuel,  time  and  effort  in 
preparation.     In  buying  canned  goods,  the  grade  and  the  size  of  the  can  make 
a  marked  difference  in  co st ,  but  not  in  whole someness ,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
not  in  food  value.     In  canned  fruits,  the  sugar  content  varies  with  the  grade. 
The  highest  grades  contain  the  heaviest  sirup  and  therefore  provide  the  most 
calories.     The  cost  per  pound  of  canned  food  is  usually  greatest  for  high- 
quality  foods  and  for  foods  bought  in  small-size  containers.     Families  whose 
food  budget  is  unlimited  can  select  the  best  grade  and  can  buy  in  any  size 
container  they  wish.     Families  who  can  just  afford  the  liberal  diet  if  they 
buy  wisely,  will  make  careful  selection  from  among  the  different  grades.  And 
families  who  are  still  more  limited  in  food  money  and  are  therefore  following 
one  of  the  cheaper  diet  plans  are  wise  to  buy  the  cheaper  grades  and  to  buy 
in  the  largest  container  that  the  family  can  use  to  advantage." 

Now  here  is  a  letter  inquiring  what  other  food  values  such  foods  as 
meat,  eggs,  and  fish  have  beside  protein.     Suppose  we  turn  to  that  bulletin 
again  for  an  answer.     It  says:     "Eggs,   lean  meat,  poultry  and  fish  are  all  good 
protein  or  muscle-building  foods.     In  addition  to  protein,  all  supply  some  of 
the  important  minerals  and  vitamins.     They  all  contain  the  pellagra-preventing 
factor,  and  eggs  are  particularly  good  for  vitamin  G.     Eggs,  lean  meat,  and 
poultry  are  valuable  for  iron,  and  salt-water  fish  for  iodine.     Eggs,  liver 
and  other  glandular  organs  and  oily  fish  such  as  salmon  and  herring  are  better 
in  vitamin  and  mineral  values  than  are  some  of  the  other  meats  and  fish." 

As  I  have  said  before  about  this  bulletin,  it  was  prepared  to  answer 
your  questions  about  feeding  your  family  well,  yet  not  spending  more  on  food 
than  your  income  allows. 
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